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conversations; and then they sought for the causes
of the Revolution.

They lounged along by the old curiosity shops.
They visited the School of Arts and Crafts, St. Denis,
the Gobelins, the Invalides, and all the public col-
lections.

When they were asked for their passports, they
made pretence of having lost them, passing themselves
off as two strangers, two Englishmen.

In the galleries of the Museum, they viewed the
stuffed quadrupeds with amazement, the butterflies with
delight, and the metals with indifference; the fossils
made them dream; the conchological sjpecimens bored
them. They examined the hot-houses through the
glass, and groaned at the thought that all these leaves
distilled poisons. What they admired about the
cedar was that it had been brought over in a hat.

At the Louvre they tried to get enthusiastic about
Raphael. At the great library they desired to know
the exact number of volumes.

On one occasion they attended at a lecture on
Arabic at the College of France, and the professor
was astonished to see these two unknown persons
attempting to take notes. Thanks to Barberou, they
penetrated into the green-room of a little theatre.
Dumouchel got them tickets for a sitting at the
Academy. They inquired about discoveries, read the
prospectuses, and this curiosity developed their intel-
ligence. At the end of a horizon, growing every day
more remote, they perceived things at the same time
confused and marvellous.

When they admired an old piece of furniture they
regretted that they had not lived at the period when
it was used, though they were absolutely ignorant of